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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PEACE CONGRESS AT NEW YORK 

The great meeting of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress 
held last April in New York, over which Mr. Andrew Carnegie was the 
presiding genius, was eminently successful in arousing public interest 
and enlightening public opinion in regard to the questions to be con- 
sidered, and the position thereon to be taken by the United States, at 
The Second International Peace Conference, now in session at the 
Hague. 

The opening gun was fired on Sunday, April 14th, when a number of 
distinguished speakers identified with the religious side of the movement, 
addressed the congregations of many of the churches, inviting and urging 
the co-operation of all classes and denominations. During the following 
three days a series of meetings was held, each covering a special phase of 
the movement, the programme for the meetings being: International 
Views of the Peace Movement; Women's Relation to the Peace Move- 
ment; Young People's Meeting; Commercial and Industrial Aspects of 
the Peace Movement; The University Meeting; Wage Earners in Re- 
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lation to the Peace Movement; Legislative and Judicial Aspects of the 
Peace Movement. The whole programme closed with a public dinner 
on Wednesday evening, the 17th. 

A direct message of good will was sent by the President and among 
the speakers during the sessions were: Honorable Elihu Boot, whose 
address is referred to more particularly later; Honorable Eichard Bar- 
tholdt, who discussed the possibilities of an international legislative con- 
gress; Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, who addressed the Young 
People's meeting and several others and conferred the cross of the Legion 
of Honor upon Mr. Carnegie; Honorable Charles E. Hughes, the Gov- 
ernor of New York ; Honorable John W. Poster ; Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Chairman of the Congress, who advocated an international police force; 
Mr. William T. Stead, Baron Descamps, " Maarten Maartens," Prof. 
Munsterberg, Honorable Oscar S. Straus, Mr. James W. Van Cleave, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. Chas. W. Eliot, Prof. Felix Adler, 
Honorable James Bryce, Mr. Samuel Gompers, and Honorable William 
Jennings Bryan, who was the last speaker at the regular meetings. 

The resolutions adopted by the Congress called for a permanent in- 
ternational union and conference; a court open to all nations of the 
world; a general treaty of arbitration; a commission of inquiry to ex- 
amine questions which are not considered proper subjects for arbitration ; 
immunity of private property at sea from capture; and the limitation of 
armaments. In the words of the editor of the Outlook, 

The resolutions adopted were rational enough to appeal to any critic and they 
fitly define the atmosphere of the Congress — an enthusiasm for justice. 

As the representative of the national government particularly charged 
with the responsibility of directing the efforts of the United States dele- 
gation at the Hague conference, Mr. Eoot was listened to with peculiar 
interest and his presentation of the difficulties to be encountered, the 
progress to bo expected, and the real measure of the benefits to be derived 
from international peace conferences, and incidentally from such meet- 
ings as the Peace Congress in New York, entitles his address to a lasting 
place in the history of the great movement for the evolution of peace. 
The closing words of his address were as follows : 

Many lovers of their kind, certain that the principles which they see so clearly 
ought to he accepted of all men, are unmindful of the many differences which 
divide the nations in the competition for trade and wealth, for honor and prestige; 
unmindful that the selfishness and greed and willingness to do injustice which 
have marked all human history still exist in the world; unmindful that because 
of these the instinct of self-protection engenders distrust and suspicion among 
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the nations; and they will be sadly disappointed because The Hague Conference 
of 1907 does not realize their dreams and usher in the parliament of man — the 
federation of the world. But let them take heart. A forward step will be 
taken; an advance will be made toward the reign of peace and justice and 
righteousness among men, and that advance will go just so far as the character 
of the great mass of civilized men permits. There lies the true measure of 
possibility and the true origin of reforming force. Arbitrations and mediations, 
treaties and conventions, peace resolutions, declarations of principle, speeches 
and writings, are as naught unless they truly represent and find a response in 
the hearts and minds of the multitude of the men who make up the nations of 
the earth, whose desires and impulses determine the issues of peace and war. 
The end toward which this assemblage strives — the peace of the world — will 
be attained just as rapidly as the millions of the earth's peoples learn to love 
peace and abhor war; to love justice and hate wrongdoing; to be considerate in 
judgment and kindly in feeling toward aliens as toward their own friends and 
neighbors; and to desire that their own countries shall regard the rights of 
others rather than be grasping and over-reaching. The path to universal peace 
is not through reason or intellectual appreciation, but through the development 
of peace-loving and peace-keeping character among men; and that this develop- 
ment, slow though it be as measured by our short lives, is proceeding with 
steady and unremitting advance from generation to generation no student of 
history can question. The greatest benefit of the Peace Conference of 1907 will 
be, as was that of the Peace Conference of 1899, in the fact of the Conference 
itself; in its powerful influence molding the characters of men; in the spectacle 
of all the great powers of the earth meeting in the name of peace, and exalting 
as worthy of honor and desire, national self-control, and considerate judgment 
and willingness to do justice. 

THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

On the 19th and 20th of April last the American Society of Inter- 
national Law met at Washington for its first annual meeting, which was 
attended by an unexpectedly large number of the members and the pro- 
gramme, which was published in the last issue of the Journal, was 
successfully carried out. A number of papers of marked ability and 
interest were read, and the general discussion of the several subjects 
presented for consideration, which followed the formal addresses, was of 
a high order. The addresses and proceedings were reported in full and 
will be found in the Annual Year Book of the Society, a copy of which 
when published will be sent to each member. 

The sessions closed with a banquet on Saturday evening which was 
largely attended. The speakers of the evening were Honorable Elihu 
Boot, President of the Society, who presided; Honorable James Bryce, 
Honorable Richard Olney, and Honorable Horace Porter. 

The first annual gathering of the members was notable for the number 



